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From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
THE LADIES’ FAIR. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR, ESQ. 

* Come, Edward, it will never do for you to 
hold back now—the girls expect us both.” 

** Well, I can’t help it if they do,” replied Ed- 
ward Morton, to his friend James Irvin. “A 
burnt child dreads the fire.” 

* But what will the girls think and say about 
you?” 

* Tam sure I don’t know, James. But let 
them say what they please, | prefer bearing it 
all, to enduring what, were I to go, would be 
much worsc—the consciousness of having done 
wrong.” 


* Yes, but you need’nt spend more than five 


jexposed to view. I am fully resolved, as an 
individual, that I will not in any way encourage 
|thom. My opposition may be feeble, but still it 
shall go against them.” 

* Well, well, Edward, don’t moralize any lon- 
ger about them, or I shallget the blues. Heigho! 
they are delightful places ! Such beautiful girls! 
and all so full of life and good humor. It is good 


for the heart, if not for the pocket to be in one of 
them.” 





Edward Morton was true to his firmness of 
character, and remained at home; and James 
Irvin was as true to his weakness of character, 
‘and went to the fair. He took from his trunk a 
five dollar note, resolving in his mind that he 
would take no more, and thus put it out of his 
power to throw over that sum away. But some- 
‘thing whispered that, after this were gone, he 
might be placed in an unpleasant dilemma; and 





dollars. ‘That is as deep as I intend going.” 

** Double that sum won’t pay the damage - 
your pocket, I know,” Edward replicd, smiling. | 
** But even five dollars are more than I would be | 


justified in throwing away. My salary is sinall, | 


and my sister needs all that I can spare.” | 


so, after a moment’s hesitation, he inereased the 
sum to twenty, which covered the whole amount 
of his available means; and his next quarter's 
salary would not become due for two months to 
come. 


Nalfanhourafterwards he entered, with a gaily 


like a fecling of regret floated through his mind 
as his eye caught the last glimpse of the soiled 
representative of five silver dollars: but the next 
emotion was that of congratulation that he had 
not limited himselfto that sum; for if he had done 
so, he readily perceived that, before the evening’s 
sport was over, some very awkward scenes must 
have occurred. 





** We don’t let any one pass our table,” said a 
jlovely little creature, with blue eyes and light 
flowing hair, stepping right in front of our hero 
jand his lady, pointing at the same time to a table, 
behind which stood, all ,expectant, two others, 
who with the first, might not inaptly have been 
\termed ** The Graces.” 

The light hand on his arm, and the evident 
inclination of his companion to pause, could not 
‘be resisted. Irvin was compelled, by gentle 
| restraint, to stand the attraction of another table 














at the fair, aided and abetted by the three lovely 
||sisters, for so they appeared to be, and the tuo 
|, apparent desire of the 


gentle maiden at his side 
ito possess something. 

“It’s all for charity, you know,” remarked one 
of the sisters, looking the young man in the face 


| 
} 
| 
| 


* Well, I must go any how,” Irvin said gaily.) dressed young lady on his arin, a saloon brilliantly | with a winning smile. 


“The girls have asked me outright, and there is) illuminated, in the most fashionable street of Phil. | 


no getting off. 
salary, rather than seem to be afraid of my 
money.” 


you know,” said Morton. 


ered with every variety of things to tempt the cye. 


“ Charity covers a multitude of sins,” said the 


1 would spend three months*}|adelphia, around which were arranged tables cov. || second. 


\ “This beautiful annual,” added the third, 


| Behind cach table were from one to three young | presenting one of the giftbooks of the season, ‘ is 


** We should be just, before we are generous, ladies, than whom no experienced shop keeper |jone of the sweetest presents toalady. It is only 


to go any better than I can, James. Your bill 


to dispose of their merchandize. For a noment 


“You cannot afford| could have been more attentive or more eager \three dollars and a half. You will take it of 


|| course,” the continued, handing it to his compan. 


for clothes will come in before long, and Mr.|\the gay scene, and the crowds of richly dressed ||ion, who took it in the most natural * of course” 


Buckram is, you know, rather tart when pay is| 
not prompt.” 


that. 
sum.” 


L aim resolved not to spend over that small 


and beautiful women confused the senses of Irvin; 
but he was soon called back to consciousness by 


it were, spontancously from the lips of the young | 


lady onhisarm. He direeted his attention to one 


|way in the world. 


Another five dollar note came out from its 


‘* His billis forty dollars, and five is nothing to} the exclamation of * how beautiful!” breaking as | hiding place, and changed owners. 


| We never give change at our table,” said 


one of the good humored damsels, just revealing 


. . > * | ° ° 
* Your good resolutions are, you know, too! of the tables near which they were passing, behind |a glimpse or two of her sparkling ivory, as her 


easily broken. ‘en or fifteen dollars will not) whichstood the most lovely ereature, it seemed to |rosy lips gently parted in one of the quietest 


pay the cost, | know, if you venture upon the 


| 
enchanted ground of a ladics’ fair.” 


him, that he had ever seen. Her eyes, that 


Her fair face was beau- 


ismiles imaginable. “ Here is a beautiful pin. 


° | ° . . 

| looked right into his, were black, and sparkled |cushion, at just one dollar ;” and the little velvet 
. ' 

* It is enchanted ground, Edward, as I know} like a living diamond. 


box, on which were painted some flowers, was 


to my sorrow,” Irvin responded, ina graver tone.) tifally relieved by the rich color of her checks, | handed over, and as quickly appropriated by 
‘* But there is no eseape; the syrens have sung, and the luxuriant curls that floated about her | Irvin's very particular friend. 


to me, and I cannot keep away.” 
* [am sorry for your weakness, James, for I] 


Neither 


you nor I ean afford to come into the atmosphere 


know you will have eause to regret it. 


of a fair.” 

“They are bad places for shallow pockets,” 
Irvin remarked, ina tone that indicated a passing 
remembrance of former sufferings. 

* Indeedthey are,” Edw ardreplicd. ‘* Teannot 
myself see how the holding of them, particularly 
in the way they are now too commonly conducted, 
can be reconciled with correct religious principles. 
Those who attend at the tables, seem to lose all 
thoughts of fecling, propriety, g od manners, and 
justice, in the one idea of coercing sales at cnor- 


mous prices, of the uscless articles they have 


| face and neck. 
| 


*“ Yes, it is most beautiful,” said this fairy, 
who instantly object that had 
attracted the attention of Irvin’s companion. 
\\** Jt is most beautiful, indeed!” 


fancied the 





And she lifted 
la curiously shaped box, or something like it, from 
the table, the probable use of which never perhaps 
| occurred to the maker, and reached it to the lady 

“It’s only five dollars,” remarked the fairy, 
with a smile anda manner that scattered like 


whose admiration had been so warmly expressed 


chaff betere the wind all ideas of counting cost 


from Irvin’s mind. A moment or two sufficed 


to transfer a note of the amount indicated from 


the pocket-book of the young man to the fairy 
hand of thr 


tempter. Something very much 


|| With ornamental box, annual, and 


pin-cush- 
ion, Irvin and Emma Grant—we might as well 
tell her name at once, for it’s awkward telling 
about third persons unless names are included— 
\took a diagonal eweep across the room. In this 
linstance, justice compele me to say, the mind 
lthat directed the movement was Irvin’s. Had 
‘\Emma been left free to have indicated the way 
lin which to walk, the table that could have been 
reached in the quickest time, and by the shortest 
movement through space, would have certainly 
heen next approached. 


But in a fair, it is useless to try to get out of the 
way of temptation. Some resolute ones do pro. 


menade backwards and forwards through the 


centre of the room, looking on, but still keeping 
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at a respectful distance: but sooner or later, ! 
they feel the current that sets irresistibly upon 
the breakers, and before conscious of danger, are 
among them. ‘The thought of his vanished ten’ 
dollars, which had taken the departure never to 
return, kept Irvin, spite of the many gentle side}, 
indications of Emuina, resolutely equi-distant ' 
fro the tables. But mortal man cannot’ long) 
resist temptation while lingering near it. Our) 
hero was just bidding good-night to his economi- || 
cal ideas, when Emma was suddenly called by a 
lady attending on a table near which they were | 
passing. t 

“ Why, how do you do, Emma? I’ve been 1 
looking about for you all the evening,” she said, | 
as they drew up. ‘ And how are you to-night, |) 
Mr. Irvin?” she continued with animation. | 
“I'm glad tosee you. You've been buying I see. 
—Well, that’s clever. 
you go away without helping me a little. 


But Iam not going to let! 
I de. |} 
clare, | havn't sold any thing at all worth talking | 


about !” 
“ [think I have done pretty well, Miss Sarah,” 
Irvin ventured to say, glancing significantly at, 
his purchases. 
“You don’t call that pretty well, [ hope?) 
Why, that’s nothing !" urged Miss Sarah. * Re.) 
member the cause. Every dollar spent here, | 
you know, is laid up in the treasury of Heaven.” | 
* I’m not quite so sure of that,” replied Irvin, 


tee 


laughing. 
“Oh, you heathen you!” responded Miss |; 
Sarah. “ If L was Emma, I'd be afraid to walk 
home with you,” 
“QO, Mr. Irvin, how do you do 
suddenly a young lady attending at the next 


oF 


exclaimed 


table, who just at the moment perceived him. 
“ I’ve been trying to find a man gallant enough 
to buy ie this beautiful pair of colored cologne 
bottles, and, as I live, I have been refused by no 
less than three! But I'm determined that I will 
not let you off; so you might just as well do the 
fairthingatonee. Here they are—now ain't they 
beauties ?” and she lifted two really pretty cut 
glass bottics from Miss Sarah's table. 
* Well, what is the price of them 


yee 


asked 
Irvin, with forced composure. 

“ Only two and a half,” said Miss Sarah. 

The hand that drew out the pocket-book this 
time, did its office rather more deliberately than | 
usual. Another note with a V on it passed 
over. 

** We don't give change here, 

“ But this is hardly fair,” 


said Miss Saral. 
Irvin found the 
resolution to say. 

** It’s the rule of the fair, and I dare not break 
it. Is it not, Nancy?” 
young lady. 

a O yes,” said Nancy; “ we all agreed to that 


appealing to another 


before we opened.” 

‘* Well, what else will you have ?” Miss Sarah 
went on. 
Ah, this is the very article you want, 


“T've got some lovely things on my 
table. 
Eimma.” 

Miss Sarah here picked up a silver-mounted 
eard-case, beautifully enameled, and handed it to 
Minma. 


" said. 


she 


“That will just be the change,” she 


* And now won’t youlave something clse ?” 


continued, looking Irvin the face, while Fiama 


; coverea 


‘your naines? 


took possession of the card-case in the most}| ‘ I have laid out all my money,” caused every 
natural way imaginable. || importanity to cease instantly. ‘Though relieved 
* Nothing more to-night, I believe,” replied at this, he could not but pezceive and feel the 
Irvin, ina tone intended to be gay and uncon. | 
cerned. But the thought of fifteen dollars abso- 
lutely thrown away, and the flitting memory of his 
unpaid tailor’s bills, made the sound of his voice, 
spite of every effort to prevent it, anything but 
cheerful. 
“I don't see anything of Mr. Morton here. 
Where is he ?” 


changed manners of those who were so ready to 
courthis attention. Having got all of his money, 
smiles and winning words would have been lost 
‘on him, and but few therefore were thrown 
away on so unpromising an object. Emma, too, 
seeing that she had little more to hope for, soon 
| proposed to return home; and, glad to escape 
remarked the young lady who had 
compelled Irvin to purchase the cut glass cologne 
bottles for her. 

** I could not persuade him to come,” Irvin) 
replied. 


froma place that had lost to him all attractions, 
Irvin bade it good-night, and turned away. 
After Irvin had left Morton, in the early part 
of the evening, the latter went te his trunk, and 
taking from thence some money, put on his hat 
** Afraid of his money, I presume; ha, ha!” and walked out. 


‘** Yes, I suppose so.” 


The quickness of his step indi- 
cated that he was not bent on a stroll, simply for 

“ Well, I have no charity for such mean kind 
of people,” the young lady went on to say. “I 
don’t suppose he ever gave any thing in his life.” 


relaxation after the business of the day. ‘Twenty 
minutes’ walk brought him to the door of a small 
house in ithe suburbs, which he entered without 
* Sister expected him tocome forher,” Emma knocking. 
said; “and shewill be very much disappointed.” 


* I'd cut his acquaintance, if I were she.” 


** Good evening, Ellen,” he said to a pale and 
delicate looking woman who sat sewing at a 
** And’she will, too,” said Emma warinly. small table. 
Irvin interposed a word for his friend; but it 


Was at once voted, by acclamation, that Edward 


” 


** Good evening, brother Edward,” responded 
the woman, rising, with a smile of pleasure on 
Morton was a young man of a narrow mind and 


mean spirit. 


her face. 

** How do you feel to-night, Ellen ?” asked her 
brother, kindly. 

‘Well, I don’t know, Edward, that I feel any 
better, but I don’t think Lam any worse,” she 


* Lonly wish I had his resolution and good 
sense, and were once clear ofthis gang of pickpock. } 
ets,” sighed Irvin, in inward bitterness of spirit. 
He hada five dollar 
note left, and every fair saleswoman seemed to 
know it. ‘Turn he would, with 


Emina on his arm, he was met with smiling invi- 


But it was not yet to be. said, with an effort to smile cheertully. 


** T am afraid, sister, you sit too long at your 
needle.” 


which way 


* Perhaps Ido. But then, Edward, you know 
tations to buy, or jeered good humoredly for not’ that I cannot be idle.” 


having liberal feelings. He were more than a *“ Yes, I know that, Ellen; you have need of 


weak, vain man, to stand all these, esp: cially as the toil of many more hours than ‘you can give, 
his fair companion never once came to his aid But you must spare yourself a little more, if 
with a prompt “ No, we have done our part to. possible.” 
night.” 


“ 


There was a sadness in the young man’s tone 
the ot He had 
ever been to her a kind brother, and she loved 
It 


moved her feelings with unusual tenderness, 


Take a chance in this raffle ?” said a sales. that™ touched heart his sister. 


woman, catching hold of his arm, and arresting 
his course almost by main strength. him with a pure, unselfish, sisterly affection. 

‘“* A raffle, oh, a raffle!” exclaimed Emma, 
turning quickly towards a beautiful rocking-chair, whenever he seemed to be borne down by a con- 
a pairof ottumans, and a piano stool, all richly 
1 


sciousness of her hard lot, without the power of 


with worsted needle work, andof course relieving it fully. A young widow, poor, in ill 


her attendant turned with her. health, and withtwosmal! children, hercondition, 


es sty se i ry . ] oo . ° . - . ] } q 
A chanee in the rocking chair for your fair it may readily be imagined, was one of many 


friend, and two for you in the ottomans and piano 


privations and many hard trials. Wer brother 


stools,” said the saleswoman, holding up a paper was reecivinga salary of but four hundred dollars, 


containing the naines of the chanec-holders, 


goods store. 


as clerk and salesman ina retail dry 
* 'Thatis the rule to-night for eve ry gentleman Out of this he paid one hundred and fifty dollars 
”? 


and lady. 


* What ar 


for his boarding and his clothes; washing, anda 
The 


regularly 


the chanees ?” asked Irvin. 


few other necessaries, took an equal sum. 
he 
handed over to his sister, in small sums, as he 

d Iter need 
pit d her with all else she received. 
The that the 
ply. last remark was interrupted by h 


— 
saia th 


** Only two dollars in the rocking-chair,and a balance of one hundred dollars 


and 


Shall I put down 


dollar and a half each in the stools 


Just 


piano 


vttomans. five dollars. reecived it from his employer. le sup- 


* Emma Grant,” re plied Irvin's friend, not ilenes followed young man’s 
Waiing for her companion’s r : saying, as he 
* And your name ?”’ 


! ' } ' 
woman, looking ) handed het 


ar r 


Forni 


money. 
him in the faee. 


are ten dollars for you, Ellen, and I 


** James Irvin,” replied the young man me. wish, in my heart, they were one hundred.” 
chanis lly. *“* You are very kind to me, brother,” was the 

“ Yes, very well. The rafile will tak piace ster’s only remark, as she received the money; 
on Friday evening.” but the peculiar tone in which the brief words 

Irvin had now a talisman form of words, were uttered, hadin it ane xpression of dee p grati- 
wh sever a ked two buy furs that we ole planeuace could have conve ad. 


\ 
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** IT hope I shall be able to do better fur you one 
of these days,” he replied. “ I must get a higher | 
salary before long, and then I will rent a house | 
so near the store that I can live with you, and 


make you a great deal more comfortable than | 


you are now.” 

**T will try and be contented as things are, and 
80 must you, Edward. How much worse off I 
might be, thanl am! Sappose I had no brother 
to care for me?” And the tears came into the. 
eyes of the sister as she felt amomentary pang at 
the idea, called up so vividly. , 

*“* Yes, sister, it is better, of course, to make 
the best of our condition, be it as it may,” replied 
Edward, with a deep inspiration. ‘ Have youas 
much work as youcan do?” headded, in a changed 
tone. 

‘* No, not such as is profitable. Mrs. Mason’ 
has a good deal of sewing for me; but she has 
been so taken up with this fair for the last two or 
three weeks, that she could not find the time to 
get it ready. And Mrs. Walker is in the same 
way. I have lost, too, three whole days from, 
the common sewing which Thad on hand, in 
working the body of a child's slip for Mrs. Mason 
to present to the fair.” 

* Not for nothing, T hope ?” said the brother 
in a tone of surprise. 

* Yes, for nothing. Mrs. Mason throws a 
good deal in my way, and when she asked me to 
do it. T could not refuse.” 

* Well, indeed, Ellen, that is hard. It is 
nothing less nor more, than Mrs. Mason taking 
the bread out of your children’s mouths.” 

** It has come pretty near to that,” the sister 
said witha sigh; “ for IT was put back so much 
with the slip, that I could not get home any work, 
until after we had eaten every morsel of food in 
the house. I have been hard put to it, this week, 
edward.” 

** Indeed, indeed, that is too bad! This fair 1 
believe, is to pay for cushioning all the pews in Mr. 





*schurech, and putting new hangings about 
the pulpit. And to do this, the widow and the 
orphan must be robbed of their mite; and that, 
too, in the name of charity!" 

** Jt does scem a little hard,” Ellen remarked 
“ But, then, people don’t think. They are 
earricd away by show and excitement.” 

* But they ought to think; esp¢ cially when 
they profess to be acting from unselfish and chari- 
table motives. As far as] can see into them, 
these fairs are, in the general, conducted upon 
wrong principles—and Lam almost prepared to 
say that they have their foundation, also, ii 
wrong principles. The first idea, in reference to 
a fair is the wantof money fora specific purpos 
The second idea is, that an unwillingness exists 
on the part of the public to give the required suin. 


The wext is, that this unwilling publie may and 


shall be wheedled out of five hundred, or two or! 


three thousand dollars, in the name of charity 
And then the whole machinery of a fair is setir 
motion, while the false notion, that the end 
sanctifies the means, seems to take full possession 
of allengaged in putting it into operation. Every 
artifice, andevery form of persuasion, are resorts 

to in inducing visiters to purchase worthless tr 

tles, at enormous prices. Money is taken fron 


individuals who positively declare that they ar 


unable to spare it, but who lack the firmness to |! Can I forget thatold Buckram will be down upon 
refuse to buy when pressed and persuaded on all) me with his bill before a month passes over, and 
sides. All this is wrong in principle. True | that I owe four weeks’ boarding, which must be 
charity includes justice to evéry one.” - | paid, and which I had intended paying this very 
“ And, what is worse than all,” added Ellen, night? And if 1 were to try the trick of forget- 
“* these things are done in the name of religion.’’ | fulness, I would soon be roused from sucha dream. 
“* Yes, sister, that is truly its worst feature.| No—no. ‘Te thing is dune past recall, and now 
Ministers of the gospel, too, are often scen en?) must come the penalty.” 
couraging and giving them their countenance lI ** Well, I'm sorry for you, James, but I can- 
forgetful that any. departure from justice is a|/ not help you any.” 
departure from religious principle. Ineveratten-||  ‘ Don’t say that, Edward. You must stand 
ded but one fair; and then I was weak enough | by me for something, in this tight place. At 
to throw away five dollars, because I was jested least, you must spare me ten dollars to give to the 
with, ironically, for being miserly. Those five | landlady.” 
dollars, sister, you stood much in need of; and 1 ** Indeed, I cannot, James. I paid up for my 
had intended them for you. But I suffered the) board this evening, and had but twelve dollars 


, Widow's and the orphan’s slender portion to be) left. Ten of this I carried to my sister, and I 


taken from me, and given towards buying a splen- \ have but two dollars with which to pay my wash. 
did organ fora splendid church. Jlow Wrong !—, woman. So, you see, that [ cannot help you in 
How wrong !” 1 the least.” 

“T wouldnt think of that any more, Edward,’)) I wish your sister had the twenty dollars I 
said his sister, kindly; it always seems to worry, threw away to-night! Then it would do some 
you.” | good. I could bear the trouble which I know I 

“ Yes, it docs worry me, Ellen, but, then, how | shall have, if the money spent were going to be 
ean IT help thinking about it? In fact, such .of any use. But, what do I care about the cush. 
thoughts will come into my mind, do what Iwill ions and curtains for old Mr. 
to keep them away. Still, | know that it is for 


’s church ?” 
After afew moments’ silence, Irvin drewa long 
me to act right, myself, in the present, without breath, and said, as he rose up and began to pace 
being disturbed at the errors and wrong doings . the room backwards and forwards. 

of others. And this I am ever trying to do, but **Woll, I have one hope left, that I had for. 
have not yet learned the happy art.” yotten.”’ 

“Ah, Indeed! And whatis that, James?" 
the fair, and the brother and sister spent an hour! inquired his friend. 





Gradually Ellen led off the conversation from | 
together in pleasant communion. The poor!) “ Why, I've got two chances in a raffle to be 
need not be unhappy. Let them cultivate gentle had onnext Friday night. either of them wins, 
affections, while they live daily in the discharge it may help me alittle. If both, I shall get back 
_of every duty, and peace will brood like an angel | my twenty dollars.” 
overthem. None but the evil need be miserable ; ‘* Much as I condemn gambling in any shape,” 
and, in fact, none but they who permit something | remarked Morton, * and still more so, when it is 
of evil to rule in their minds, be their condition done in the name of religion and charity, I hope 
in life what it may, are discontented. you may be suecessful.” 
It was, perhaps an hour after Edward Morton ‘You cannot hope so more than I do,” sighed 
had returned home, that Irvin, his room-mate, | the young man. 
came in. Friday evening soon came round, and Irvin 
“So you have passed through the trial, James,” perpared to go to the raffle. 
said the former, similing. * You intend calling for Emma Grant, do you 
“ Yes. and have acted like a fool asTam!” he’) not?” asked his friend Morton. 
replied, throwing bis hat upon the table, with an “No Ido not,” Irvin replied, in a positive 
impatient and angry gesture. tone. 
“Why, did’nt you tell me that you had takena 


chance for her in a great rocking-chair?” 


“ T suppose your pocket is ten dollars lighter 
than it was?” 
“Ten? Yes, and double that eum!" ** Yoel did. But she may go and sce about it 


* Tt can't be possible , Janie said his friend, by herself, unless she can find some bigger fool 


in surprise. than I am to go with her. If 1 were to win any 


“Yes, it is possible, though! Am I not a. thing she would suppose, as a matter of course, 


most consummate fool?” that it was for her, and perhaps order it sent home 


“ Well, really, James, I am sorry that you |atonce. Ono! As I told you before, I am done 
have thus suffered yourself to be robbe d, for TI. with her.” 


ean call it by nomilder name, of money, which, 


Being now all ready, our young sufferer wend. 


in fact was not your own.” ed his way to the brilliantly lighted hall, in 


“ Robbed did yonsay? Yes, that ts just what Chesnut street, and mingled withthe beauty and 
it ist or rather, the term should be swindled.—) fashion there. Perhaps cae h one present was in 
Why, they were like so many hawks after me; some way interested in the raffle, particular and 


} 


and Emina Grant seemed to think [had nothing general, to be held there during the evening.— 


to do, but to buy her every foolish thing in the! They had bought ebances in the name of charity, 


room. I'm sick of her, any how.’ and now each one was eager to know what was 


“ It's all over now, and LT hupe it ill be a les-' to be the reward for so good a decd. 
sonto you,” Edwardremarked. * But wouldua't *T aim sure that I shall get something hand- 
make mvysclf any mo unhapy y about it.” i} some,” whisp reda lady to her husband, upon 


whose arm she was leaning. 


* How can I help being unhappy, do you think 





a3 
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“ Aud wh vou think so?” he inquired fair, or become an object of remark and envy. 
* ©, because | have »much forthe fa ",” || Finally the whole affair closed, and there was 
i, “ff worke io! pe | scarcely an actor in it who was not disappointed, 
‘at one of th hies all throu I, pained, mortifiedy or chagrined at something 
to hav som. hing worth while drawing.” } ‘which occurred. There was fully enough money }) 


“So you think Providence will favor you for. ‘raised to purchase pew-linings and pulpit curtains, 
your good deeds ?” 

* I don’t think it would be any more than fair,” |, 
the lady replied, in sober earnestness. 

Others no doubt thought, and felt as she did, | of Christian charity. 
but were more guarded in expression. ] 


| but it was at the expense of decency and all the 
|| 


admitted rules of propriety—and what was still | 
worse, at the expense of the very first principles } 
We will now pass by James Irvin, and let him 
The lot of || get out of his trouble in the best way he can, and | 
things in which Irvin was interested went off look in upon another actor in the fair—one who 
first. The chair soon foundanowner. It wasa) held the situation of a patroness in assisting to get) 
young lady, who had been among the foremost | it up. 

in getting up the fair. She did not seem at all 
surprised at her good fortune. 


{ 


At last the gambling commenced. 


On the morning of the closing of the brilliant || 
But there was'and successful effort to extort money from the | 
many a sneering and many a deprecated word | public, in a fashionable and creditable 
thrown out at her expense. Mason, who had imposed upon Morton’s poor 
next.—A brief pause, and the name of James. sister the*chance of working a child’s slip, that 
Irvin was announced as the fortunate drawer of | 
these prizes. 

“Seared but not hurt!” 


| 
way, Mrs. | 
The ottomans came | 
she might have the honor of giving it to the fair, 
was seated at the breakfast table, 
band. They had finished their meal, and each | 
** T shall come |'sat, somewhat absorbed in thought, 


with her hus- 


murmured Irvin. to | 
himself in an ectasy of pleasure. the husband | 

out even yet!” leaning back in his chair, and the wife balancing | 

At 
| this moment a servant man came in; Mrs. Mason 
“ You'll put it up, of course, for the benefit of |\saw, by the expression of his countenance, that || 
the fair,” said one young lady, taking huld of his he had a message to deliver, and so said— | 
arin. || Well, John, what do you want?” 
“Gentle-|| Old Mrs. ¢ 
stairs, 


“You wouldn't take such splendid ottomans |, 


” exclaimed sev- 


And Irvin stepped forward. 


** Who is he ?—where is he? a tea-spoon upon the edge of an empty cup. 





eral voices. 


* Of course be will,” said another. 
men always do that.” 


‘arr, the washerwoman, is down 


ma’am.” 
** Well, what is she after now ?” 
from the fair for the paltry sum ofa dollar and|) “She says 


a half?” chimed in another. 


ma’am, that she would be 


3 very 
| glad if you could let her have some old clothes 

“Of course he will not,” exclaimed a fourth, | that you don't want, for her little boy ; anda pair 
‘* he is too much of a man for that. I know by of Mr. Mason's old pantaloons, that he is done 
the very expression of his countenance that he} with, for her husband. 
will give them back again to the fair. Won’t| 
you?” | Tell her that [haven't 
Of course T will !—!\house,” Mra, 


with as | 


She says he is sick and 
not able to do any thing.” 


anold garment in the 
“ Certainly! certainly! 
What use would the gaudy things be to me ? 


vive them back to the fair!” 


Mason replied, with an impatient 
And the servant left the room. 
“TIT declare,” 


gesture. 
said Irvin, she continued, after John had 
good grace as possible, backing out from his) retired, ** these poor people never think vou can 
advance position, and again mingling with the I gave Mrs. Carr an 
crowd. | old hat, and an old pair of shoes, about six months 
“Why Mr. exclaimed a lady imme-! ago, and now she is bothering me again.” 
diately in front of whom he found himself stand. “Yes, but my dear,” said Mr. Mason, “ old 
ing * sister Emma is waiting at home for you! She | clothes are of no use to us, and should be given 
will be dreadfully disappointed. She wanted to 


come to-night above all things, and fully expected 


do enough for them. 


Irvin !” 


wherever they are needed.” 
* But didn’t I tell John that there were 


none 

you.” in the house,” Mrs. Mason responded rather 
“T am sorry for it,” the young man replicd, sharply. 
bowing, * but it is too late to help it.” |} “Then what has become of them all, for I'm 
“Sister will never forgive you for this,” re-| sure there ought to be an abundance.” 
sumed the lady. | * Why, IT sold them all, a month ago.” | 
Irvin again bowed, and withdrew from the “To buy things for the fair, IT suppose 7” 
presence of Miss Grant, muttering to himself, * Yes; that is just what I did.” 
“then we will be even, for I never intend for-|| « Then you did wrong,” Mr. Mason said grave.| 


giving her.” | ly. 


‘ . | 
The piano stool was drawn by another young 


} 


* Curtains and cushions are 


not needed for 


the church, half s somue has clothing is by a dozen 


man, when the same scene of coercion was gone} poor families within our immediate neighbor 


through, and he compelled to relinquish it to the) hood.” 


fair, to be raffled foragain. Really sick at heart, “Well, when [asked you for twenty dollars to| 
Irvin precipitately retired, and left the fair! bay something for the fair, yon declined Ie tine | 
gamblers to finish their evening's game in their' me have them. As we sta n lin the church, it 
own most approved way. And it was really a) would never do to hold back; and so to save 

painful exhibition of the folly of poor human) our eredit, I had to rake up all the old things in | 


nature. Whoever drew a prize of any conse- ’ 


| the house, and sell them.’ 


quence was either foreed to relinquish it to the |; ‘And so, that is the limit of your charitabl 


joey ? Reputation in the church! I am sorry, 
lindeed, Mary, that you have not set before your- 
'self higher and purer motives of action.” 
**Surely you wouldn't have me appear mean 
and selfish, husband ?”” said Mrs. Mason, wound- 
‘ed by his rebuke, and a good deal softened, on 
‘the instant, for she loved her husband. ‘ How 
could [ hold up my head among the other ladies 
in the society? They were all doing their best.” 
‘““The consciousness of rectitude of purpose, 
and the approval of those you leve, should be 
looked upon as a much higher reward, than the 
approbation of those who will give it only at the 
Mr. Mason 


expense of a violation of true charity,” 
said kindly. 

“ That is true, husband, but [ am hardly able 
Mrs. 


For, as has 


” 


to practice upon such high principles, 
Mason replied, softening still more. 


just been said, she loved her husband, and when- 


ever a wife really loves ber husband, his under- 
standing of the truth is insinuated into her mind, 
When she looks 


and suffers herself to be 


and she sces as with his eyes. 
away from her husband, 
led by influences opposite to those which he would 
rationally offer, then she will run into error blind. 
This had been Mrs. Mason's 
enee to the fair. 

If you look at, 
true principles, you will soon have the strength 


ly. case, in refer- 


and, in approving, try to love 
to oppose any thing that is contrary to them. 
There isa power in truth, when the effort is made 
to practice it, that is all-sustaining. 

Just at that moment, John came in again, and 
said— 

** Mrs. Hatton is down stairs, ma’am.” 
“Well, 


John withdrew, and Mrs. 


tell her to wait a little while John.” 


Mason, turning to 
her husband said, while the moisture came into 
her eyes— 

‘An open confession, we are told, is good for 
the soul. I am afraid I have been unjust to 
Mrs. Hatton ; but with the 
fair, that I did not seem to be conscious of it. 


She 


I was so taken up 


is a poor in bad health, to 
As I threw 
her way, IL thought it no more than 


young widow, 
whom I gave all our family sewing. 
so much in 
right, that she should make a little return; so I 
got her to work a little slip-body for me, which I 
wave to the fair.” 

Mrs. Mason paused, and her husband said— 

* Well, [ suppose you paid her for it.” 

‘* No, 1 did I required her to 
do it for nothing, and it took her,she told me, all 


” 


husband, not. 


of three days. 
“Why, Mary!” 


surprise. 


ejaculated Mr. Mason, in 


“Indeed, husband, I am afraid I acted very 
thoughtlessly,and very unfeelingly in this instance, 
it. 


out of work for at least 


How could I have done And now I remem- 


ber, that I have kept her 


three weeks, because I could not cut out and fix 


t; IL was so much engaged in helping on with the 


fair. She has come now, for work, I know, and 


yet [have none ready. I feel very sorry indeed.” 


** Fortunately, it is not too late to mend some of 
the wrong that has been done. How much did 
the slip sell for at the fair?” 


“ss It 


* And what do you think the work on the be dy 


sold for five dollars.” 


was worth 
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«It could’nt have been done for less than two} 
dollars; for it was beautiful. How Mrs. Hatton 
got through with it allin three days, is more than _ 
Ican tell.” 

‘She worked at it late and carly, I suppose,” || 
replied Mr. Mason—‘* driven by the necessity of) 
getting it out ofthe way. But we must pay her 
for it. It will never do to have such a sin on 
our conscience. Suppose we ask her up stairs?” 

Mrs. Mason rose up and rung the bell, and 
when John came in she told him to invite Mrs. 
Hatton into the breakfast room. Mrs. Hatton 
presently came in, and Mrs. Mason said, after she 
had invited her to sit down, 

“I think [ must pay you for working that slip. 
body forme. It was beautifully done. Do you 
think two dollars enough for it?” 

“O yes, indeed, ma’am. But you know I was, 
not to charge anything for it.” 

“Why I hardly think, ma’am,” said Mr. Ma- 
son, “that you can afford to give away your 
labor to a fair, the object of which isto buy pew 
linings and curtains for a church.” 

* It is true, sir, [ cannot, but 





{| 
»” Here the | 
poor woman hesitated, for she perceived that she | 
was going to bring an accusation against Mrs. | 
Mason, seemed confused, and cast her eyes upon: 
the floor. 

**But Tasked you to do it, and you did not 
like to refuse,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“Yes, ma’am, that is the truth,’ replied Mrs. | 
Hatton, looking up witha calm, though somewhat 
serious expression of countenance. 

** Well, [ was wrong in asking you todo it; I 
ought to have been more considerate. But here 
are two dollars, to pay you for the work, and 
that will put us even again. You have come 
for those shirts you are to make. I have again 
neglected toget them ready. But the first thing 
I do this morning will be to cut them out, and 
John shall carry them over to your house before 
ten o'clock.” 

The expression of real pleasure that was on 
the countenance of Mrs. Hatton, gave to Mrs. 
Mason more genuine delight, that had any scene 
or idea connected with the fair from beginning to 
end. 

** You see, now, Mary,’ 


, 


said her husband, 
after the poor woman had withdrawn, ‘ how 
great danger there is of our being carried away 
with these fashionable movements, got up in the 
name of charity, to the neglect of our real duties 
to those who, in the order of Providence, have 
been placed, as it were, beside us, that we may 
minister to their wants. When again solicited 
to take part ina fair, first look about you, and 
see if what you can afford to give, is not much 
more needed by some poor widow and her chil- 
dren. If such be the ease, yield neither to per- 
suasion, nor any other inducement to spend your 
time and money as you have in the present case. 
Remember, that a conscious sense of having 
acted from true principles, is like 2 coatof mail. 
It sustains the mind unmoved against all selfish 
and interested condemnation.” 

Whether Mrs. Mason corrected her erroneous 
ideas fully, after this lesson, we know not. Bat 
perhaps some others may be he!ped to the thought 
or two in relation to fairs, in reading something 


of hersayings and dvings, and the sayings, doings, 


| been written in vain. 


and sufferings of some others who aided in pur- 
chasing pew-linings and pulpit curtains for Mr. 
’s church. If so, this sketch will not have 





As far as Emma Grant was concerned, she 
lost her lover, for such Irvin had thought himself, 
and she had viewed him in the same light. He 
never went to see her again. The disgust that 
he felt at her conduct, in being so eager to get} 
every thing that was offered at the fair, remained | 
as vividly present with him as did the remem- 





brance of his lost twenty dollars, and the morti- | 
fication and trouble to which he was put, in. 


mind of Mr. Eckford ; and perhaps their techni- 
cal details would be unintelligible to ordinary 
readers. Itis sufficient to observe, that after his 
models our vessels gradually dispensed with 
their large and low stern frames, the details of 
their rigging underwent extensive changes, and 
in the important particulars of stability, speed, 
and capacity, they soon far surpassed their rivals. 

Mr. Eckford had married and become identi- 
fied with the interests of his adopted country 
when the war broke out between America and 
England. He entered into egntracts with the 
government to construct vessels on the lakes, 





consequence of having thrown it away so foolish- 
ly. He has never since ventured to attenda fair, 
and steadily persists in affirming, that he would, 
as soon think of going into a room full of pick-| 
pockets. This is what he says: but the reader 


will bear in mind, that we are not to be held 


responsible for the sayings and doings of our 
heroes. We are but a faithful chronicler of 


things said and done. 
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HENRY ECKFORD. | 
We are indebted to the kindness of a friend 


| for the following memoir of one, whose talents 


and industry evinced in improving the popular 
arm of our national defence, should render our 
country proud of ranking him among her adopted 
children. 

Henry Eckford was born at Irvine, (Scotland,) 
March 12,1775. At the age of sixteen he was 
sent out to Canada, and placed under the care 
of his maternal uncle, Mr. John Black, an emi- 
nent naval constructor at Quebec. Here he 
remained for three or four years, and in 1796, at 
the age of twenty-one, commenced his labors in 
New-York. His untiring industry and attention 
to business soon procured for him numerous 
friends ; and the superior style in which his ships 
were built excited gencral attention. At that 
time the vessels constructed at Philadelphia 
stood highest in the public esteem; but it is 
scareely too much to say, that those built by Mr. 
Eckford soon occupied the first rank, and gradu. 


ally New-York built ships bore away the palm | 


from all competitors. Equally conversant with 
the theoretical as well as with the practical part 
of his profession, he never frittered away his own 
time or the money of his employers in daring ex- 
periments, which so often extort applause from 
the uninformed multitude. He preferred feeling 
his way cautiously, step by step. Upon the re- 
turn of one of his vessels froma voyage, by a 
series of questions he obtained from her com- 
mander an accurate estimate of her properties 
under all the ecasualtics of navigation. This, 
connected with her form, enabled him to excente 
his judgment upon the next vessel to be built. 
In this way he proceeded, successively improv. | 
ing the shape of each, until those constructed by 
him, or after his models, firmly established the 
character of New-York built ships over those of 
any other port in the union. 

It would be impossible, within the limits pre- 
scribed by the nature of this work, to point out 
the various improvements in the shape and rig 


of all classes of vessels suggested by the fertile 





and the world witnessed with astonishment a 
fleet of brigs, sloops of war, frigates, and ships of 
|the line, constructed within an ineredibly short 
‘space of time. At the present day, we can 


| scarcely appreciate the difficulties and discour- 
|agements under which operations on so extended 


,a scale were obliged to be conducted. The 
“country was comparatively wild and uninhabited, 
| the winters long and severe, provisions and men, 
hacen the iron-work, tools, rigging, and sails, 
| were to be transported from the sea coast, the 
“crown the whole, the funds provided by the gov- 
/ernment were in such bad repute, that, to obtain 
current funds therefrom, Mr. Eckford was obliged 
| to give his personal guarantec. 


timber was still waving in the forests, and, to 


Under all these embarrassments, he com- 
menced his operations with his accustomed ac- 
tivity and judgment, organized his plans, and 
_ offered every inducement to the interests, the 
pride, and the patriotism of those in his employ 
to labor to the extent of their ability. Encour- 
aged by his presence and example, they entered 


| upon their labors with enthusiasm, and neither 


night nor day saw a respite to their toils. The 
consequences were quickly apparent. A respect- 
able fleet was soon afloat, and our frontier pre- 
'served from the invasion of a foe as active and 
persevering as ourselves. In allusion to these 
efforts, one of our intelligent citizens, Mr. Ver- 


planek, ina discourse delivered before the Me- 
‘chanics’ Institute, has happily observed, ‘“ I 
cannot forbear from paying a passing tribute to 
the memory of a townsman and a friend. It is 
but a few days since that the wealth, talent, and 
public station of this city were assembled to pay 
honor to the brave and excellent Commodore 
Chauncey. Few men could better deserve such 
honors, either by public service or private worth ; 
but all of us who recollect the events of the strug- 
gle for naval superiority on the lakes during the 
late war with Great Britain, could not help eall- 
ing to mind that the courage, the seamanship, 
_and ability of Chauncey would have been exert- 
ed in vain, had they not been seconded by the 
' skill, the enterprise, the science, the powers of 
combination, and the inexhaustible resources of 
| the ship-builder, Henry Eckford.” 
At the conclusion of the war, his accounts, in- 
volving an amount of several millions of dollars, 


were promptly and honorably settled with the 
government. 

| Shortly after this, he constructed a steam-ship, 
' the *“ Robert Fulton,” of a thousand tons, to 
navigate between New-York and New Orleans. 
Unlike the light and fairy-like models of the 
present day, which seem only fit for smooth wa- 
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ter and summer seas, she was a stout and bur- 
densome vessel, fitted to contend with the storms 
of the Atlantic, and her performance, even with 
the disadvantage of an engine of inadequate 
The 
sudden death of her owner, in connexion with 
other circumstances, caused her to be sold ; and 


power, far exceeded every expectation. 


it is no slight commendation of her model, that, 


when she was afterwards rigged into a sailing 
vessel, she became the fastest and most efficient 
sloop-of-war (mounting twenty-four guns) in the 
Brazilian navy. 
The vain at- 
tempt to obtain speed, without a corresponding 
change in the shape of the model, that would 
enable them to contend successively with heavy 


steamers has not been followed. 


seas, has been attended with disgraceful failures, 
involving an immense loss of lives. 

A strong feeling of professional pride induced 
Mr. Eckford to aceept an invitation from the 
Secretary of the Navy to become naval con. 
structor at Brooklyn. He was desirous of build- 
ing a line-of-battle ship for the ocean that should 
serve as a model for future vessels of that elass, 
and in the Ohio, we believe, it is generally con- 
eeded sucha model has been obtained. 
ports, it is true, have been altered to suit the 
whim of some ignorant officer, who has thus: 
weakened her frame in order to imitate an Eng- 
lish model, and her spars have been curtailed of 
their due proportions, to gratify a commissioner's 
fancy; but, underallthese disadvantages, she is to 
Unfor- 
tunately, our marine was then encumbered, as it 


remain a mode! for future constructors. 


is now, witha board of commissioners composed of 
old navy officers, who fancied that because they 
commanded ships they could build them—au 
idea as preposterous as it would have been to have 
intrusted the naval constructors with their com- 
mand. Under this sage administration of the 
affairs of the navy, six ships of the line, costing 
four millions of dollars, were constructed; the 
constructors received their orders from the sages 
at Washington, and each vessel, as was to have 
been expected, became worse than the prece- 


ding. Two of them are permitted to rot in the 


mud, a third had been cut down to a frigate pos- | 


sessing no very creditable properties, and the oth- 
ers, if not humanely suffered to rot, will probably 
follow their example. 

The same signal disgrace has fallen upon our 
sloops of war. Undera mistaken idea of strength 
and stability, their frames are solid, and in many 
instances their leeway and headway are nearly 
balanced. Some of them, we are officially in- 
formed, possess every desirable property, expect 
that they are rather difficult tu steer! Those in 
the least acquainted with the subject need hardly 
be informed that this exception, trifling as it 
seems, is conclusive against the model. 

At the head of this board was Commodore 
John Rodgers, and his instructions and his orders 
were to be the basis of Mr. Eckford’s operations. 
These orders, copied, for the most part, out of 
some exploded work on naval architecture, were 
wisely disregarded, although their receipt was 
duly acknowledged; and he has been heard to 
observe, that when the vessel was completed, he 


would have challenged the whule board to have 


it is to be regretted that the’ 
model then proposed by Mr. Eckford for sea. 


Her 


yinted out in what particulars 
Un. 


| - . . 
‘| der the orders of the commissioners, he had pre- 


{examined and pr 
_ their orders had not been implicitly obeyed. 


| pared a model which, after due examination, was 
| graciously approved of. When Mr. Eckford pro. 
| ceeded to lay down the vessel, he thought fit to 
| introduce many important changes, and the only 
| genuine draught of the Ohio is now owned by 


‘| Mr. Isaac Webb, one of the most intelligent of 


his pupils. ‘The consequence, however, of these 
‘collisions between presuming ignorance and 

modest worth were soon Mr. Eck. 
| ford resigned his commission on the day the Ohio 
| was launched; and shortly after received an in- 


obvious. 


timation, that he would never sce her put in com. | 
mission as long as the members of that board) 


held their seats. ‘This promise, as our readers are 


aware, was kept for eighteen years. 


| 


profession; and so great and extended became his 
reputation, that he was called upon to construct 
vessels of war for various European powers, and 
for some of the republics of South America. 
Among others, he built and despatched to Colum. 
bia and Brazil four 64 gun-ships, of 2000 tons 
each, in the incredibly short space of eighteen 
In were 
promptly adjusted, and he received from all par- 
ties highly honorable testimonials of his integrity, 
punctuality, and good faith. 


months. these cases his accounts 


He subsequently re- 
ceived proposals to build two frigates for Greece ; 
but as he thought he perceived, on the part of 
the agents, a disposition to take an unfair advan. 
tage of the necessities of that nation, he honora. 
bly and humanely declined their tempting pro- 
positions. All are aware of the disastrous and 
‘to this country) disgraceful manner in which 
that business terminated. 

Upon the accession of General Jackson to the 
presidency, he received from him an invitation to 
farnish him with a plan for a new organization of 
the navy. This was promptly furnished, and 
was pronounced by all who read it to be exactly 
what was required for an efficient and economi- 
cal administration of the navy. It was notacted 
upon, although its adoption would have materi- 
ally advanced the interests of the 


mended to remodel entirely the dockyards. 
These were to be under the superintendence of 
superannuated commodores, who, in taking com. 
mand, would relinquish their rank and make way 
for more The at 
each yard was to be held responsible for th¢ 


active officers. constructor 


quantity and quality of work done, and only | 


amenable to the chief constructor at Washing. 
ton. ‘This latter office, he took occasion, how- 
ever, to say, he could not, under any circum. 
stances, be persuaded to accept. He wished, in 
short, from what he had himself observed of the 
extravagance, waste, and delay at our dockyards, 
to place them on a civil footing, as more conso.- 
nant to the feelings of the mechanics and the 
spirit of our institutions. 


About this period he determined to prepare | 
and publish a work on naval architecture, for| 


which he had ample materials, and numerous 


He 


had also set aside twenty thousand dollars to es. 


draughts of vessels of almost every class. 


tablish a professorship of naval architecture in 


Shortly after this he engaged extensively in his 


country. | 
Among other novel propositions, it was recom. | 


|| Columbia college, and had already entered into 
|, correspondence with an eminent constructor, 
Mr. Doughty, whom he had intended as the first 
| professor, when a disastrous affair occurred, in- 
volving his reputation and his ample fortune. 
| An insurance company, in which he was largely 
}interested, became, in the panic of the day, in- 
‘solvent, and its creditors ventured, in the mad. 

ness of the moment, to throw doubts on the hith- 
‘erto unimpeached character of Mr. Eckford. In 
| this they were aided by a knot of political parti- 
'zans, to whom his silent, but gradually increas- 
‘ing popularity, (which had, long ere this, placed 
him in the state legislature,) was gall and worm. 
wood. Notwithstanding he satisfactorily proved 
that he had lost, by stock, and other advances to 
save the sinking credit of the company, nearly 
halfa million of dollars, yet his enemies affected 
to discredit his testimony, upon the ground that 


such unparalleled sacrifices were too disinterested 
to be credible. 


The termination of the investi- 
'gation resulted in his complete and honorable ac. 
quittal, but the venomed shaft rankled in_ his 
kind and gentle breast to the hour of death. It 
is no consolation friends and 


relatives to know, that all who joined in this base 


to his numerous 


conspiracy against this pure-minded and well. 
principled man have since paid the forfeit of their 
infuriated zeal, by the silent, but withering con- 
tempt of their fellow-citizens. 

In 1831, he built a sloop-of-war for the Sultan 
Mahmoud, and was induced to visit ‘Turkey. 
His fame as askillful architect had preeeded him, 
and he was shortly afterwards offered the situa. 
A 
field worthy of his enterprise seemed open to 
him, 


tion of chief naval constructor for the empire. 


With his characteristic energy he com. 
menced the organization of the navy yard, and 
He had 


rapidly entered in her construction, and had so 


laid down the keel of a ship of the line. 


far advanced in the favor of the sultan that pre- 
parations were in train to create hima Bey of the 
empire, when his labors were suddenly brought 
to a close by his lamented death, from inflamma. 
tion of the bowels, which occurred November 
12, 1532, in the fifly-seventh year of his age. 

In private life, Eckford was remarkably simple 
his and habits. Abstemious and 


in Inanners 


temperate, he always possessed unclouded fae- 
ulties; and his quiet attention and kindness to 
all under his control enabled him to secure their 
ready co-operation in any of his plans which re. 
quired from them willing and prompt exertions, 
The scrupulous observance of his contracts to 
the minutest particular was with lim a point of 
honor; and his dealings with his fellow-men bore 


rather the character of princely munificence than 
the generosity of a private individual. ‘Through. 
out life, and amid transactions involving millions, 
he maintained the same unassuming habits, con. 
sidering himself but the mere trustee for the 
benefit of others; and died as he had lived, hon. 


'ored and beloved by all who knew him. 
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GOOD COUNSEL. 


No young man can hope to rise in society, or 


act worthily his part in life, without a fair moral 


character. ‘The basis of such character is virtu- 
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ous fixed principle, ora deep, fixed sense of moral || 
obligation, sustained and invigorated by the fear | 
and love of God. The youth who possesses such } 
a character can be trusted. Integrity, truth, 
benevolence, justice, are not with him words i 
without meaning; he knows and feels their sacred || 
import, and aims in the tenor of his life, to exem- } 
plify the virtues they express. Such a man has | 
decision of character; he knows what is right, | 
and is firm in doing it. Such a man has indepen. 
dence of character; he thinks and acts for him. 
self, and is not to be made a tool of to serve the | 
purposes of party. 
character; and his life isa blessing to himself, to || 
his family, to society, and to the world. i 
Aim then, my friends, to attain this character ; 
aim at virtue and moral excellence. This is the | 
first, the indispensable qualification of a good 
citizen. It imparts life and character to all in. 
stitutions and interests in society. 


It is, indeed, | 
the dew and rain that nourisheth the vine and | 
the fig tree by whieh we are shaded and refreshed. 


—Hawes. 





THE SINGLE WOMAN, 

Is as important an element of private and 
social happinessas the married one. The utilities 
of cach are different, but both are necessary. 
The single lady is, in some points of view, placed 


in a position of advantage. The wife resigns, or 
ought to resign, her claims to general attention, 


and te concentrate and confine her regards and 


wishes and objects to her chosen companion, and 
to domestic claims and scenes. She has quitted 
the public stage; she seeks no more the genial 
gaze; she has become a part of a distinct and 
But the unmarried lady re- 


mains still the candidate for every honorable 


separate proprietary. 


notice, and injures no one by receiving it.— 
Those 


condition, are at as full liberty to pay her proper 


of the male sex whoare in the same 


attentions as she is to receive them. Being in 
this position as to society at large, she is always 
interesting wherever she goes, if she preserve 


good temper and cultivate truly feminine qualities. 


—_ Turner. 
' 


Hi 





THE IRISHUMAN’S CAT. 

A suorr time ago a poor Trishman applied at 
the Church-warden’s Office in London for relief, 
and upon some doubt being expressed as to whether 
he was a proper object for parochial charity, 
enforced his suit with much carnestness :—** Och, 
your honor,” said he, * sure I'd be starved long 
since but for my eat.” 

‘* But for what?” asked his astonished in- 
terrogater. 

* My cat!” rejoined the Lrishman. 

** Your cat! how so?” 

* Shure, your honor, [T sould her eleven times 
for sixpence atime, and she was always at home 


betore [I'd got there my self.” 


A Moruer tro ner Davewrer on ner Mar- 
riace.—You are now, my beloved child, about 
to leave those arms which have hitherto cherished 
you, and directed your every step, and at length 
conducted you to a safe, happy, and honorable 
protection, in the very bosom of love and honor. 


Youmustnow nolonger be the flighty, inconsider- | 


' 
Such a man has true worth of |) 


ate, haughty, passionate, girl, but ever, with 
reverence, and delight, have the merit of your 
husband in view. Reflect how vast the sum of 
your obligation to the man who confers upon you 
independence, distinction, and aboveeall, felicity. 
Moderate then, my beloved child, your private 
expenses, and proportion your generalexpenditure 
to the standard of his fortune, or rather, his 
wishes. I fear not that, with your education 
and principles you can ever forget the more 
sacred duties, so soon to be your vows, the 
dignity of your character, the sanctity of your 
condition. You are amenable to society for 


your example, to your husband for his honor | 
and happiness, and to Heaven for those rich’ 


talents entrusted to your care and your improve- 
ment. 
LOVE RUN OUT. 

Joun, how does it happen that you, who tried 
so hard to get your wife, through a long and 
hopeless courtship of four years, now that you 
have won the prize, seem to care so little about 
her?” ‘ Why, boss, I'll tell you. I’ve heard 
of a man who wanted to jump over a stone wall. 
He took a good start and run a mile, and when 
he got up to the wall he was so tired that he had 
to lay down and go to sleep by the side of it. 
Now, I loved my wife so hard and so long before 
I could get her, that I found my love had all run 
out when I had her fast.” 





Gerrtine a Livinc.—* Jim,” said Abner Phelps 
the other day to his son—* Jim, you are lazy, 
what on carth do you expect to do for a living.” 
“Why, father, I've been thinking as how, I 
would be a revolutionary pensioner !” 

Virtur.—Beauty and wit will dic, learning and 
wealth vanish away; all the arts of life be forgot. 
ten, but Virtue will remain forever. Planted on 
earth in a cold ungenial clime, it will bloom and 
ripen in heaven. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


|) Ree cived at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 


the amount of postage paid 

H. B. Ancram, N. Y. 81,00; P. P. Milton, Wis. Ter. 
#1,00; A L. Union, N.Y. 31,00; W. H. G. Etlenburgis, 
N.Y. 81.00; BE. B. North Vassalborough, Me. for Vol. 19, 
$2.00; ML. W. Middicbury, Vt. 81,00; H. H. R. Stowe, 
Vi. 21.00; HUD. Lebanon, No». S030; A.A. Jr. Mon- 
tague Canal, Ms. S100; J. L. BE. East China, N.Y. S100; 
v. M. BE. Newark, N.Y. 81,00; TL A. Stephentown, N.Y. 
§1,00; CE. KR. Kichmond, Vt. S100; TL. B. Hanover Cen 
tre, N. H. 81.00; C.R. Ogdensburgh. N . S100; H. FE. B. 
Montpelier, Vt. 81,00; P. UL. 8. Castleton, N. Y. 81,00; 
E. 8. Kingston, N. Y. $1,00. 


FMarvricd, 

At Chariton, Saratoga Co. N. Y. on Wednesday the 
30th ult. by the Rev. Jolin Clancy, Mr. Montgeotuery 
Wakeman, of Ballston, to Alida A. daughter of Albert 
Conde, of the former place 


Micd, 


In this city, on the 26th ult. Frances FE. daughter of 
George and Laura Arnold, aged 5 years and & months. 

On the 27th ult. Leander Curtiss, in the 3ist year of bis 
ange. 

On the 23th ult. John, infant son of John and Phebe 
Reynolds. 

On the 20h ult. Virginia, daughter of Julia Rogers, aged 
I year and 6 months 

On the Ist iost. Ellen, daughter of Join and Ann Kin 
yon, aged 1 year and 24 days 

On the 2d just. Mary Augusta, wifeof Mr. A.V. V. Elting, 
in her Sd year 

Near Hudson, on the 2d inst. snddenty of Marasmus, Mr 
Solomon Watlace Stewart, inthe eth vear ot bis age Phe 


_ deceased has devoted many years of tis life in the capacity 


oft a ieacher of youth in the state of Connecticut, and: 


i 
’ 


jin the counties of Westchester, Dutchess and Columbia, 

\N. ¥. He officiated in the above capacity for many years 
| with fidelity to his employers. and honor to hituself, being 
extensively known as distinguished in the art of Peu- 
manship. 

At Hillsdale, on the 24th ult. Mrs Letitia Trafford, in 
the 88th year of her age. 

Atthe County House, Feb. 3d, John Butler; Feb. 9th, 
/Thomas Flood; Feb. 26th, 8. M. Morrison and Thomas 
| Radelitl Feb. 27th, John Curby and T. Parsons ; Feb. 
128th, John Hogan: March lith, Catharine Van Alstyne. 

At Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co. on the 2ist ult. Mrs. Nancy, 
}consort of the Rev. John Trippett, aged 32 years and 2 
months. 

At his residence, in Eagle, Allegany Co. N. Y. on the 
15th inst. of T'yphus Fever, Mr. Seneca Lyon, aged 33 
years. His loss is deeply lamented by many relatives and 
friends; as a citizen, he was esteemed by all who knew 
|him, and to the town an ornament which we feel will not 
|soon be replaced. 

The expectant wife now hurnes home 
O'er the howterous ocean's unbounded wave ; 
But lo! her happy groom's arrayed, 
In the cold and silent grave. 1L.C 
Lost overboard, from Schooner F A. Tupper, en the 
| passage from Charleston to Baltimore, on Tuesday morn 
jing, the 15th ult. Alvah Davis, seaman, native of Hudson. 
| At West Townsend, Windham Co. Vt at her father's 
| residence, on the 30th January last, Harriet B. Fessenden, 
| second daughter of John Fessenden, Esq aged 17 years 
{| Bereaved affection is wont to seek relief in eulogising 
the dead. Extravagance is usually imputed to such pane- 
| gyric, and accounted for on the principle, that bereave- 
ment magnifies the virtues and diminishes the faults of the 
beloved. ‘That such is the fact in many cases it were use 
less to deny, and doubtless is as true, that they are those 
‘cases where defects of character existed, of a kind to abate 
the estimate and happy influence of associate virtues. 

There is more or less of frailty and selfishness attached 

to human character, and it seems to be the misfortune of 

many, that, as regards social and domestic happiness, their 
follies grow where their virtues should most abound, and 
their virtues, like the ponderous ship raking the muddy 
bottom of the inland sca, require an ocean to float them 
and a “trade wind” to move them with eflect! Itis the 
nature of others to identify seZf with every living thing, 
aud where they cannot find a kindred virtue to admire, 
they seek a kindred trailty to pity, or a want to supply 
| Of the former, itis true that their virtues are never appre- 
ciated (by thease who know them) till their follies have 
| ceased to annoy—Wwhen a sense of injustice lo the living, 
| begets extravagance tothe dead. Of the latter, as they are 
| better loved the better Known, so itis only when the great 
magician, Death, has laid the spritsot Pnvy and Jealousy, 
/ that fame is permitted to transeribe faithful and unblotted 
records. 

The subject of this brief memorial, entitled to be classed 
|, With the last, wag yet too unaspiring to provoke jealousy — 
| too unobtrusive to rouse enry ; and her character, partak- 
' 





ing the taint of neither, was worthy the loftiest aim of 
each. Timid even tor her years, the rich promise of hee 
Virtues Was probably appreciated by few, and those ff w, 
the more experienced recipients of the thoughts and senti 
ments, in circumstances and moments when the passions 
are taken unawares, or the yearning heart says to all but 
sympathy, © it is maeght.” 

I say the promise of her virtues, for she had paid few 
tithes to care+won from affiietion no gifts—trom disap 
pointment no trophies She did pot promise to shine 
where socialand domestic virtues have noaltars and burn ne 
incense, but to be lowed and respected as awoman qualiti\ed 
forthe endearing relations and arduous duties of her sphere. 

With a nice sense of propriety and a happy appreciation 
of the good and beautiful, ber manners and tastes were 
strictly feminine. Hertalents were respectable, ber aftee 
tions warm and enduring, her disposition gentle end for- 
bearing She was uniformly cheerful: could aid, but 
seldom mave mirth, and rather reflected, than controlled 
the humor of berasseciates. Her reproofs were expressed 
by silence or withdrawal, aad her expos'ulations were the 
tender entreaties of friendship. Her address was univer 
sally kind and respectful, and by tts simple truthfulness, 
ensured candor and politeness in return Wer character 
istic patience and meckness secured the attentions ot her 
elders, the confidence of her equals, and made her the 
chosen aid and champion of children. She was neither 
surprisingly elegant tor strikingly beautiful, butthere was 
a repose in her countenance, a sweetness in her suile, a 

tenderness in the tones of ber voice, and a truth and sun 
shine in ber eve, more charming, tor they were fe/f as the 
indices of a generous and loving heart. Tenderly and 
judictousty trained, she was a favorite with the cirele of 
J home, and aweleome guest abroad. She willlinger inthe 
partial memories of teachers and classmates the beautiful 


‘impersonation of the virtues she possessed and the excel 


lencies she sougiit 

<weet sisters, Heaven claims the loved the gentle Har 
riet. and henceforth ve are a broken cirelet on the brow of 
parent love! Her yore, sweeter than muste from Molian 
harp, has sunk te angel Whispers luring the mourner to 
“the better land.” Heaven took her ere the sordid hopes 
of earth had fastened on her spirit’s nobler alms —ere care 
had stolen its freshness, or hidden griefs fixed in ber heart 


their undertone of sadness! 
] 


4 oramile, 

A 

} fend! 
} 

That He, to whom she lifted her thoughis in health and 
ber sickbed praver, may rest her sweet spirit in peace and 
sanctify ber eanvec ath to the spi itual good of the loved 
and left on earth, ia the fond hope of ber teacher and 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE SHIP OF STATE. 


Tue Ship of State that noble barque, 
How proudly on she glides 

O’er turbid waters deep and dark, 
Through ever changing tides. 

Her broad white sails high up in air, 
Are filling with the breeze, 

As ever onward bright and fair, 
She moves through rolling seas. 


Full sixty years have passed away 
To vast Eternity, 

Since first she saw her “ natal day,” 
And felt that she was free. 

T'was then first to the rushing wind, 
Her standard broad she threw ; 

And then did sacred Freedom find 
Protectors tried and true. 


Twas then our eagle spread his wings, 
As far aloft he steered, 

And felt the pleasure Freedom brings— 
It his proud spirit cheered. 

*Twas then our valiant Washington 
The sword for Freedom drew; 

The vessel's deck he trod upon 
As leader of her crew. 


He guided her with skillful hand, 
The fiercest tempests through, | 

Till o’er Brittania’s mighty band 
Her flag in triumph flew. 

May his great and glorious name 
Stull brighter, brighter blaze! 

And may imperishable fame 
Cast on it lustrous rays! 


And as the tide of time rolls on, 
And Empires’ deaths are seen, 
May laurels that he’s nobly won 
Be ever fresh and green! 
For many years in calms and storms, 
The ship has made her way, 
And danger met in many forms, 
But none her step could stay. 


Commotions wild did sometimes rage, 
The ocean fiercely raved ; 

But guided on by leaders sage, 
She every tempest braved. 

With Britain’s huge and giant might 
She in collision came; 

Then raged for years the deadly fight, 
And blazed the cannon’s flame. 


Her thunders rolled o’er sea and land, 
Reverberating loud, 

And war waved high his “ flaming brand 
In deadly battle’s cloud, ; 

Like meteors, with rushing sound, 
The bursting bomb-shells flew, 

And scattered death and ruin round, 
In either hostile crew. 


Then tyranny was forced to fly 
Before the brave and free-—- 
ith earths: ke n | . 

With earth juake sound then rose on high, 
The g tol victory 


y 
/ 


” 
, 


What though the lightnings sometimes flashed, 
And awful thunder rolled, 

And discord’s waves with fury dashed ; 
This tale can still be told— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| * That vessel ne’er has quailed beneath 
The dark sky’s angry frown, 

She ne’er has feared the tempest’s breath, 
} Or pulied her ensign down.” 
| Aye, still the Ship of State moves on 
Resistless in its might, 
| And still the beams of Freedom's sun 
Fall on it pure and bright! 8. L. 
Hudson, Feb. 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
| WHY DOES MY SISTER WEEP? 
By “ ALETE”’ 


\“ Mornen, why is my Sister sad, on this her bridal |’ 
| day ? | 


I pray ? 
‘The one she loves is at her side and all her friends in|) 
gladness meet, 

|And every face is bright with joy, then wherefore) 
does she weep ?”’ 
The mother drew the gentle girl with fondness to her |) 
| breast, 
|And on her cheek bedewed with tears, a mother’s) 
! kiss she prest. 
|'«* And dost thou ask why Mary weeps? why Mary’s|! 
| brow is sad? 

_—- she’s happy, yet my love, she should not} 
| 

| 











now be glad. 
This day which binds her to the one, the chosen of| 
her heart, 
Will be the same in which she must with all her} 
kindred part. 
|| Each haunt which you together loved in childhood’ s 


| 





i sunny hour, | 
i! 
|, The valley and the mountain stream, the garden 
i} | 

and the bower, 


} 
The little vale where many a rill in peaceful murmurs | 
flow, 
Her home, her parents, sister, all must be deserted 
’ ’ ’ 

| now. | 
|| No longer now a father’s love, or mother’s anxious 
care, | 


| Shall hover round her path to guard her feet from 


| every snare— 

|, No longer now asister’s love in confidence she meets, 

||Her all is to a stranger given! then ask not why she| 

weeps. 

Though prospects bright before her rise of years of 
joy and peace, 


| Yet well she knows a blight may come to cloud her 


i| dream of bliss; 





Learn hence my child that all our joys are fleeting 
frail and brief, | 
| Oft in the o’erflowing cup of joy, we find the dregs| 
of grief ; 

Earth has no hope without a doubt, no wish without! 
a fear, 

No lasting dream of happiness, no sky forever clear.”’ 


| 


——— | 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 

IN yonder church-yard’s sacred bound, 
A sad, secluded spot, 

Wiere many arising, mossy mound 
Recalls the mournful thought, 

To those that linger here, of friends 
That naught from death could save, 

There’s one o’er which no mourne: bends, 


{| It isthe Strancer’s grave. 





Far from his home, his bones repose, 
And far from every friend; 

The anxious thoughts, he never knows, 
That after him they send; 

For death’s cold hand has borne away 
That life which Nature gave, 

And now his lifeless, mouldering clay 
Sleeps in a Stranger’s grave. 

No marble tomb-stone lifts its head, 
To tell the wanderer’s doom, 

Nor fragrant flowers bedeck his bed 
And mournful o’er him bloom ; 
No constant beaten path is seen, 
Where weeping mourners tread— 
The grass is growing fresh and green 
Above the slumberer’s head. 

But though the grave forgotten lies, 
Nor on it falls a tear, 

Yet doubtless many moans arise 
For him that’s slumbering here. 

Perhaps an anxious mother sighed 
And wept for his return, 

But long ago, heart-broken, died 
When hope had ceased to burn. 

Perhaps a loving partner mourns 
The loss of her dear mate, 

And strong desire within her burns, 
To learn his mournful fate ; 

But years roll on their ceaseless round, 
And still no tidings come, 

And still his seat is vacant found, 
And desolate his home. 

But why conjecture farther, auglit 
Of the lone slumberen’s life? 
Yet with many a solemn thought 

This lonely mound is rife! 
And while I look in sorrow here, 
One wish of Heaven I crave, 
When life is o’er, that I may ne’er 
Rest ina Stranger’s grave. J. H. B. 


Walling ford, Vt. F'eb. 1842. 





Notice to Agents. 

We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commence with the beginning of the Volume, 
as we have plenty of Numbers trom the commencement, 
(June 19, le41,) and we think it will be to their advantage 
as well as our own for them to commence at the beginning 
of the volume, and have it complete, instead of two parts, 
which will not answer so well to bind. We have also 
some Vol. Lith, bth, 13th, lth and ith of the present size 
for sale bound and unbound, and can furnish a few com 
plete sets from Vol. 10th to this time if wished, and also 
any of the smaller Volumes but the Ist, and 2d. 





Pictorial Wlustrations of the Bible. 

Just Published and for sale at the Publisher's prices, at 
this Office, the Third Volume of the above work, contain- 
ing 200 Pictorial [Mustrations of the Holy Bible and Views 
in the Holy Land. WM. B. STODDARD. 


T , ’ 
RURAL REPOSITORY, 
IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e. &e. It will be published 
every other Saturday, in the Quarto form, embellished 
with numerous Engravings, and will contain twenty-six 
numbers of cight pages cach, with a tithe page and index 
to the volume. 

TERMS. One Dollar per annum, rsvaRiaBLy IN 
ADVANCE Persons remitting us Five Dollars, tree of 
postage, shall receive SIX Copies, and those remitting us 
Ten Dollars, tree of postage, shall receive THIRTEEN 
Copies, or TWELVE Copies of this volume and one copy 
of either the Tith, 12th, ith, 16th or 17th volumes, 
THIRTY Copies mailed to one address for Twenty Dallars 
sent to us In one remittance, tree of postage. 

ry No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
All Communications must be post paid. 

ip POST MASTERS will send money for Subscribers 
to this paper, free of any expense 








